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SPEECHES ON FOREIGN POLICY 
BY VISCOUNT HALIFAX 


edited by 
H. H. E. CRASTER, assisted by STEPHEN WRIGHT 
10/6 net 


We believe that it is very important that the widest possible circulation should be 
eed for this volume, both at home and in the neutral countries . .”—Tablet 


| S.W. PERSIA: A POLITICAL OFFICER’S 
DIARY: 1907-1914 


by the late SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 
15/- net 


4) Sir Arnold was engaged in correcting the proofs of these reminiscences when he was posted 
as missing last May. They form a fitting memorial to an active and devoted life. 


(23rd January) 


THE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 


by 
LOUIS MACNEICE 
8/6 net 


This book provides what is most urgently needed by students of Yeats—a work on his 
poetry by a writer who is himself a poet. 


(30th January) 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Chosen and arranged by 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 
5/- net 


An anthology of “ passages,” both ancient and modern, arranged for use throughout the 
| Christian Year, on lines similar to those followed by Mr Williams in his Passion of Christ. 


(30th January) 
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One hundred and twenty years after 
her death Mrs Thrale’s character and 
reputation are still a storm-centre of 
controversy. The forthcoming edition of 
Thraliana will add much to our informa- 
tion and meanwhile here is Mr Clifford’s 
Life based on a study of many original 
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WE fancy that many people who admire 
—possibly ‘‘ wonder at ’’ would be a more 
accurate expression for the feeling of the 
iiieliy—the work of Van Gogh, have but 
a vague idea of his life. Dr. F. Gross takes 
occasion by the recent fiftieth anniversary of 
his death (it occurred 29 July 1890) to give a 
short life of him in the Contemporary Review 
of this month, which should be welcome and 
useful. The interpretation of Van Gogh as 
painter, his place and his influence in the 
development of recent art is one thing. Art 
has taken on a character which is not to be 
finally either justified or condemned, we 
think, for some generations to come. Another 
thing is the question of his madness. He died 
in a private lunatic asylum—where he had 
found himself sufficiently happy, for he had 
been given every facility for painting—from 
a shot-wound inflicted by himself. Dr. Gross 
aptly compares him to Nietzsche, pointing 
out, however, certain difference between them ; 
Van Gogh was no sufferer from megalomania. 
But both men lay, as it were, open to the 
effect alike of the vices and of the distresses 
of humanity in a way peculiar to the end of 
the nineteenth century. What we in England 
call Victorianism was in truth an attitude 
towards life universal throughout Europe, as 
the second-rate literature of the time may 
shew—except for small companies of rebels. 
The eccentric who took for this province ob- 
jects, ugly, debased or vulgar, the suffering 
which bore an ignoble appearance, and the 
more uncouth sort of crime disgusted and 
revolted the mass of his contemporaries, still 
saturated with respectability. From their 
reaction to his attitude and to this insight he 
received undoubtedly a thrust towards mad- 
ness which he would in our day have been 
spared. We now generally acknowledge— 





almost too loudly—the presence and the power 
in humanity of the ape and the tiger. Yet 
the art of the first masters who helped to 
drive the consciousness of this home to us, 
perhaps actually by reason of its kinship with 
insanity, has kept its hold on our minds 
though a long line of successors has made us 
fully familiar with the aspects of the world 
and of man which they set out to reveal to us. 


THE Hibbert Journal for January has a 
pleasant article by Mr. J. Minto Robert- 
son entitled ‘ ‘‘ The Middle of Humanity ”’ as 
Shakespeare saw it.’ In this Mr. Robertson 
argues that the part of the chorus in a Greek 
play is taken in Shakespeare’s plays by the 
secondary characters, representatives of 
average normal humanity, who support the 
heroes, comment on their actions or their 
fate, and not seldom have some task of con- 
trol or reparation entrusted to them. There 
is certainly no difficulty in showing Shakes- 
peare’s understanding and love of the 
ordinary man in his diversity and in the 
virtues of his limitations. The finest of the 
numerous examples adduced is Horatio. Mr. 
Robertson concludes his essay with the words : 
From such a hinterland in real life will come 
the modest saviours of the now tormented 
world. The demoniac dictators will be brought 
low by “the middle of humanity.” 


Hamlet’s address to Horatio as we read it 


quoted here struck us as a _ wonderfully 
accurate description of the typical English- 
man in his attitude under the present storms 
out of hell: 

Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast Binns with equal thanks; and blest are 


ose 
Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop de pleased. Give me that 
an 


m 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee. 


AVING been at one time assiduous in the 
reading of Saint-Simon were were in- 
terested in a paper by our correspondent Dr. 
J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A., on Alcoholism in 
the Duke’s famous ‘‘ Mémoires.’ It appears in 
the British Journal of Inebriety for January. 
The cases adduced give a melancholy picture 
of the ways of the court of Louis XIV in 
respect of drink. They do perhaps not stand 
out very strongly in the ‘ Mémoires’ to the 
eyes of the ordinary reader ; collected together 
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they reveal this infirmity as haunting the 


lives of several respectable persons whom one. 


would have thought easily'exempt from it. 
The instance which shocked us most was that 
of the Duchess of Burgundy, which we confess 
we had not before taken note of. She was a 
princess before whom the whole of her world 
stood in admiration. The details of intoxica- 
tion given are, to our notions, highly disgust- 
ing, and this illustrates the curious discrep- 
ancy in Louis XIV’s period between excessive 
fastidiousness about speech and behaviour and 
surprising grossness in regard to purely 
physical matters. 


A HUNDRED years ago at Frauenburg, in 
Prussia, Rudolph Kunnapfel suffered 
death by the wheel. This must be one 
of the last occasions—if not the last — 
on which that barbarous method of execu- 
tion was resorted to. Kunnapfel had 
taken advantage of the absence of nearly all 
the staff of the episcopal servants, who had 
gone to the conclusion of a Quarant’ ore, to 
make his way into the Bishop’s palace and 
murder both the aged bishop and his house- 
keeper who had opened“the door. The execu- 
tion took place in the presence of a crowd of 
some 10, spectators, who watched the ter- 
rible proceeding in complete silence. and when 
it was over ‘‘ dispersed quietly,’’ says the 
account in the Annual Register, ‘‘ but appar- 
ently under the influence of deep emotion.”’ 


E have been much interested in the follow- 
ing letter: 

“You noticed my reprint of Observations 
Upon a Late Libel, 1681, in your issue 
of December 28, and you 
agreed that the case for Halifax being the 
author was strong. A second copy with a 
contemporary ascription to Halifax has now 
come to light. Miss H. C. Foxcroft, the great 
authority on him, has gone into the question 
with great care. She allows me to say that 
she is quite satisfied that Halifax was the 
author. No competent person who has com- 
pared Observations with Halifax’s later 
writings can, I think, seriously doubt it.— 
Hugh Macdonald.’’ 


AMONG several interesting books promised 
for next spring by J. M. Dent and Sons 
Ltd. we noted, with satisfaction, in their 
Everyman’s Library, all the Plays and 
Poems of J. M. Synge. In March we are to 
have Mr. Eric Blom’s ‘ Musical Postbag,’ 
and a book for the young on music by Miss 
Kitty Barne—‘‘ Listen to the Orchestra.’ 


evidently , 





————— 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 








DATING AND HOLOGRAPH EVIDENCE 


IN ‘THE WHORE OF BABYLON,’ . 


(N Jan. 18, 1600, Philip Henslowe recorded 
in his Diary a payment to Thomas 
Dekker for ‘‘ trewghts suplication to candle 
light.”1 No play of the title is extant, 
but several efforts have been made to identify 
this lost play with Dekker’s ‘The Whore of 
Babylon,’ published in 1607.2 As KE. K, 
Chambers has pointed out, Truth, but not 
Candlelight, appears as a character in the 
latter play, and certain allusions to the 
death of Essex, the reign of King James, and 
particularly a reference to ‘ The Isle of 
Gulls’ (1605-6)5 make the identification 
extremely doubtful, since a play with all- 
sions so distasteful to Queen Elizabeth and 
with a reference to so late a play as ‘ The 
Isle of Gulls’ (1605) could scarcely have been 
produced before 1603.4 
That ‘Truth’s Supplication to Candle 
light’ was revised or modernised, by the 
insertion of the troublesome allusions, and 
revived to appear finally under a new title 
is an alternative to outright identification. 





1W. W. Greg, ‘ Henslowe’s Diary,’ i, p. 17. 
Two entries for the play total only 40s., a third 
¢ what Dekker was being paid for plays at the 

ime, 

2F. G. Fleay, ‘ Biographical Chronicle,’ i, p. 
133, made the identification on the basis of 4 
reference to ‘‘ Whore of Babylon,” in ‘ Satiro- 
mastix ’ (printed 1601). W. W. Greg, op. cit., 
ii, p. 210, acquiesces in Fleay’s identification on 
the basis of a mention of a robe for Time and 
the appropriateness of the title. M. L. Hunt, 
‘ Thomas Dekker,’ p. 39. not only accepts Fleay’s 
theory, but goes further and gives Dekker’s 
1600 version an ancestor by conjecturing that 
ol play was probably written originally i2 

5! 


3 The date accepted for this play is late 1605. 
It was on the stage in February 1606; see E. K. 
Chambeyts, ‘ Elizabethan Stage,’ i, p. 326; ii, D 
52; and iii, p. 286. 

4E. K. Chambers, op. cit., iii, p. 296. ; 

5 As I have pointed out elsewhere, ‘ Dekker’s 
Phaethon,’ ‘N. and Q.,’ clxxv. 380 (Nov. 2, 
1938), we cannot have Dekker’s early lost plays 
constantly appearing later under new titles 
since the changing of titles was not the prac 
tice. Old titles seem to have been an asset to 
revived plays; witness ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Old- 
castle,’ ‘The Famous Victories of Henry V, 
and ‘ Old Fortunatus.’ 
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All of the available evidence bearing upon 
ible identification and revision has not 
co properly examined and interpreted. The 
evidence involves (1) a vogue about 1605-6 for 
plays dealing with events of Elizabeth’s 
reign; (2) Dekker’s own words about the 
play; (5) Dekker’s attitude toward source 
material in comparison with his. attitude at 
the time of his writing.‘ Truth’s Supplica- 
tion’; (4) Dekker’s activities as a playwright 
and the circumstances attendant upon the 
staging of ‘ The Whore of Babylon’ ; (5) and, 
finally, the evidence in the text of ‘ The 
Whore of Babylon.’ 

Reviewing and interpreting the evidence, 
we find that (1) there was during 1605-6 a 
vogue for plays based on events of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Thowas Heywood wrote two such plays, 
parts I and II, ‘If You Know Not Me, 
You Know Nobody.’ A second part follow- 
ing the first argues for the popularity of the 
subject. It is in keeping with what we know 
of Dekker as a follower of stage vogues that 
he should do a play like ‘ The Whore of Baby- 
lon’ to ride the wave of popularity in the 
wake of Heywood’s plays.°® 

(2) That the play was too far removed 
from the events on which the play was based 
(a plot against the life of Elizabeth for which 
Dr. Lopez was executed in 1594) to be a suc- 
cess is indicated by Dekker’s answer to 
implied criticism; and that (3) Dekker’s 
attitwde toward historical verisimilitude and 
the handling of source material is not in keep- 
ing with his 1600 attitude when he worked 
o ‘Truth’s Supplication,’ is shown by his 
own words : 

I may, (by some more curious in 
ally hn soun in fadeument) be Critically 
taxed, that I falsifie the account of time, and 
set not down Occurents, according to their true 
succession, let such (that are so nice of stomach) 
know, that I write as a Poet, not as an 
Historian, and that these two doe not liue 
under one law.? 








6From March, 1598, to the end of January, 
1599, Dekker was busily engaged writing his- 
torical plays with several other dramatists to 
meet the demand current in that period for 
historical drama. ‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ 
written in the summer of 1599, met the demand 
for realistic comedy made popular by Jonson’s 
“Every Man in His Humor.’ “Old Fortunatus ’ 
seems to have been an unsuccessful attempt to 
revive interest in the old romantic type of play; 
see.‘ Note on Dekker’s Old Fortunatus,’ Modern 
Language Notes, liv, pp. 351-2. ‘ Westward Ho’ 
and ‘ Northward Ho’ were in the vogue of the 
“city comedies.” : 
hy Whore of Babylon,’ 1607, “ Lectori,” 





This is the attitude of a seasoned play- 
wright forsaking the restraints of apprentice- 
ship and journeyman work, and the attitude 
is in keeping with a date later than 1600.8 
The tenor of the whole preface to the reader 
in the text indicates that the play was not 
a success on the stage. Dekker defended the 
quality of the play by attributing its stage 
failure to malprection on the part of the play- 
ing company. 

(4) In 1600 Dekker was working almost 

exclusively for and in close connection with 
the Henslowe enterprises. The following 
statement about not seeing a production of 
his play could scarcely have been true if the 
present ‘Whore of Babylon’ were first 
written and staged under the title of ‘ Truth’s 
Supplication to Candlelight’ in 1600: 
How true Fortunes dyall hath gone whose 
Players (like so many clocks, haue struck my 
lines, and told the world how I haue spent my 
houres) F am not certaine, because mine eare 
stood not within reach of their Larums.11 

It will be noticed that Dekker speaks only 
of one period of staging, and he states clearly 
that he did not see his play performed. The 
reason for his failure to see a performance 
is easy to find. Between Jan. 1 and Mar. 14, 
1604, Henslowe paid on account for the 
Prince’s Men £5 for ‘ The Honest Whore.’!2 
The next extant works of Dekker are ‘ West- 


ward Ho’ and ‘Northward Ho’ with 
Webster, performed by the Children of 
Paul’s. ‘ Westward Ho’ was performed at 
the end of 1604.13 ‘Northward Ho’ 


was on the stage by the middle of 1605.14 
It is clear that Dekker quitted his 
close association with the companies at 
Henslowe’s theatres in 1604, and although 
he did work for them again in 1610, 
when he and Middleton did ‘ The Roaring 
Girle,’ he never seems to have again been 
associated with the Henslowe enterprises as 





8 For Dekker’s historical accuracy and care- 
fulness in the handling of source material about 
1600 see W. K. Chandler, ‘Sources of the 
Characters in The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ 
Modern Philology, xxvii, November, 1929, pp. 
175-182. 

9“ Lectori ” 1607 edition, sig. 
A2—A2v. 

10 Henslowe’s records testify for Dekker’s 
labors being taken by the players in Henslowe’s 
theatres. 

11 “ Lectori,” op. cit., sig. A2v. 

12 Greg, op. cit., i, p. 175. 

13 Chambers, op. cit., iii, . 29; Fleay, op. 
cit., ii, p. 269; E. E. Stoll, ‘John Webster,’ p. 
14; Hunt, op. cit., p. 101, 

14 Chambers, op. cit., iii, p. 331. 
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closely as he was in 1600 and earlier. Dekker 
did not see a performance of ‘The Whore of 
Babylon’ because it was not written and 
staged until after he left Henslowe and went 
to work for the Children of Paul’s. 

(5) The play as we have it in the 1607 edi- 
tion is as Dekker wrote it, and the text was 
set in print from Dekker’s holograph, not 
from the stage copy. After inveighing against 
the general practice of playing companies 
altering lines and after indicting, in particu- 
lar, the players at the Fortune with having 
ruined his play by altering, Dekker says: 
-.. yet despise him agp play] not for that 
deformity which, stuck not vpon’ him at his 
birth; fell vpon him by misfortune, and in 
recompence of such fauour, you shall (if your 
Patience can suffer so long) heare now how him- 
self can speak.15 
Not only are Dekker’s own words conclusive, 
but other characteristics of the text furnish 
evidence for a holograph. The entrance direc- 
tions are skeletonised and are of a literary 
rather than of a stage version or prompt-book 
nature ;16 in one place Dekker failed ‘to fill 
in with a dumb show, which, of course, was 
left to be worked out in rehearsal; in 
another place we have the author’s notation, 
““The Sea Fight,’’18 immediately after which 
comes the staging of the battle; finally, the 
text is provided with a key to the allegory, 
a key provided by Dekker either while 
writing, to keep the allegory straight 
for himself, or, what is more _ prob- 
able, provided especially for the printing to 
make the allegorical allusions clear to 
readers.19 The key appears on the margins 


of pages on which the allegorical allusions are ° 


found. Such a key would certainly have been 
useless in a stage version. 

That the text was printed from Dekker’s 
holograph which he kept in his possession is 
important because the allusions to the death 
of Essex, the reign of James, and ‘ The Isle 
of Gulls’ must have been a part of Dekker’s 
original copy. If these allusions were late 
insertions to modernise an old play (i.e., 
‘ Truth’s Supplication to Candlelight ’), they 
would have been in the stage version. Dekker 


15‘The Whore of Babylon,’ 1607, “ Lectori,”’ 
sig. A2v. , 

16 Notable examples are to be found on signa- 
tures A4, B4, C4, D2, D2v, D4, E3v, F, F3, F4, 
G, G2, G3v, Hv, H2, K3, K3v, K4. 

17“ Dumb shew: Empresse on the Beast,” 
sig. H3. 

18 Sig. K2v. 

19 The key involves too much of the text to 
reproduce here. Examples may be found on 
B4v, C, Cv, C2, D2, D3, F, F2v, Kv. 














presented the play to the printer as he wrote 
it, not as it was ‘‘mard ’’ by the players. 

This real evidence for ‘The Whore of Baby- 
lon’ having been written and staged as a new 
play later than 1600 outweighs any unsub- 
stantiated conjectures that the play may 
represent a revision and revival of the non- 
extant ‘ Truth’s Supplication to Candlelight,’ 
1600. The best date that can be set for the 
writing is late 1605 or early 1606. 

W. H. Hatsreap. 

Department of English, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Florence, Alabama. 


A STUPID QUESTION. 
(Martial xii., 82.) 
‘Tis a way you have, Priscus, to question me 
often 
As to what sort of man I should become, 
If I were suddenly as rich as Croesus 
And a powerful Panjandrum. 
Think you thaf anyone can dip into the 
future 
And read his own temper to a T? 
Tell me, if you should be turned into a lion, 
What sort of lion would you be? 
G. G. L. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


FLEMING OF BALLINACARA AND ABBEYVILLE, 
Co. Stico. 


.. . Fremine of . . . Co. Sligo, married 
and had issue : 

I. Ricnarp Fiemine, Colonel. 

II. ArcurpaLD Fieminec, of Ballinacara, 
Co. Sligo, Esq., married Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Richard Hicks, Esq., of Creta,! Co. 
Roscommon. Her will dated 20 Feb., 1776, 
was proved 1 March, 1777. They had issue: 

1. William Fleming, of whom presently. 

2. Richard Fleming, b. 1759. Entered at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Pen. 25 March, 
1776, aged seventeen, b. Co. Sligo. 

3. George Hicks Fleming, under twenty-one 
in 1776. 

4. Katherine Fleming, only dau. Of Bal- 
linacarrow, Co. Sligo. She married (Mar 
riage Settlement dated 19 Jan., 1782), Henry 
Mountford, Esq., of Bawne, Co. Longford 
(described as William Monford, of Bawne, 
Co. Sligo, in Marr. Lic. dated 4 Feb., 1782), 
son of . . . Mountford by his wife Frances 


William Fleming, the eldest son, under age 


1 For pedigree of Hicks of Creta, Co. Roscom- 
mon, see ‘N, and Q.,’ clvii, p. 312. 
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in 1776, of Abbeyville, Co. Sligo, married 
Judith, dau. of . . . Knott, of Battlefield, 
Co, Sligo. She was buried at Emlafad, Bo. 
Corran, Co. Sligo, and had issue: 

1. Archibald Fleming, the eldest son, of 
Abbeyville, Co. Sligo. He married, 23/30 
Sept., 1808 (Marr. Sett. dated 12 Sept., 1808), 
Abigail, eldest dau. of Capt. John Larkin, 
R.N., of Gosport, Hants, England, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Knott. She was b. 1787, d. 
29 March, 1825, aged thirty-eight, and bur. 
in Athlone Parish Church, Co. Westmeath, 
with her father and mother. 

2. Richard Fleming, of Abbeyville, Co. 
Sligo. Will dated 24 May, 1819. Proved 30 
Sept., 1819. Admon. granted same date to his 
sister, Joanna Fleming. To be buried at 
Emlafad. Co. Sligo. 

3. James Fleming, of Abbeyville, Co. Sligo- 

4, Joanna Fleming, only dau., of Abbey- 
ville, Co. Sligo. Admon. of her brother 
Richard Fleming’s will granted to her 30 
Sept., 1819. 

Will of Catherine Fleming, 1777. 

The last Will (dated 20 July, 1776, proved 
1 March, 1777), and Testament of Catherine 
Fleming of Ballinacarra, Co. Sligo. 

Whereas my dear Uncle Mr. George Hicks, 
late of Creaghta, Co. Roscommon, decd., did 
by his Will bequeath £1000 to my brothers 
the Rev. Mr. John Hicks and Mr. Peter 
Hicks, due to him on the estate of Hugh and 
Robert Bircall, Esqs. in special trust for my 
sole use and that my said brothers after my 
decease should pay said principal sum of 
£1000 to such persons as I should by Will 
direct. 

Whereas my said dear uncle Mr. George 
Hicks did by his said Will devise all his title 
and interest in the Farms of Clooncuska, 
Cloongarvan and Cormaspinkoge, which he 
held from Thomas Mahon and Owen Lloyd, 
Esqs., to me and did appoint me sole executrix 
of his said Will and also residuary legatee, I 
do bequeath the said farms and lands of Cloon- 
wusker, Cloongarvan and Cormaspinkoge to 
my dear and well beloved husband Mr. 
Archibald Fleming recommending him that if 
mr son William Fleming should attain 
age of 21 years, and that any of the lives in 
said Leases should then be in being and un- 
determined to give up possession of profits of 
said premises to our son William Fleming. 

I bequeath to my dear son Richard Fleming 
£700, to be paid when 21, and also to him my 
gold watch, but. my silver seal to be given to 
my son George Hicks Fleming. 

I bequeath £200 to my dau., Katherine 





Fleming, on condition she marry with consent 
of executor, same to be paid her when mar- 
ried, and if she marry without consent said 
£200 to my sons, Richard Fleming, William 
Fleming and George Hicks Fleming equally, 
and 1/- to be _ dau. Katherine Fleming. 

I bequeath to my son William Flem- 
ing when 21. 

I bequeath £100 to my sén George Hicks 
Fleming when 21, 

I bequeath £20 to my kinswoman, Mrs. 
Honoria Shepheard als Burke to be paid out 
of the first year’s interest of the mortgage I 
have on the estate of Hugh and rt 
Birchall, Esqs. 

The residue of all my effects and estate to 
my dear and well beloved husband Mr. Archi- 
bald Fleming, and I appoint him with my 
brothers, the Rev. Mr. John Hicks and Mr. 
Peter Hicks to be my executors. 

Witness my hand this 20 July, 1776 

(signed) Kath. Fleming. 

Witnesses: Patt Grady, Patt McDermott, 
Peter Hickes. 

Codicil (dated 20 July, 1776).—Whereas 
my dear Uncle Mr. George Hicks, late of 
Creaghta, did by his last Will beqieath to 
Richard Fleming, Katherine Fleming, 
William Fleming, and George Hicks Fleming, 
my sons and dau., one silver 3 pint cup, 6 
silver table spoons, one silver ladle, 4 silver 
salt ms, one silver cream bowl, and one 
large looking glass, to be divided among them 
as I should think proper, as follows: 

To my son Richard, the large looking glass, 
the silver 3 pint cup and silver ladle. 

To my daughter Katherine, -2 silver table 
spoons, 4 silver salt spoons, and silver cream 
bowl. 

To my son William, 2 silver table spoons. 

To my son George Hicks Fleming, 2 silver 
table spoons. 

Witness my hand this 20 July, 1776. 

(signed) Kath. Fleming. 

Witnesses: Patt Grady, Patt McDermott, 
Peter Hickes. 

Probate granted 1 March, 1777, to Archi- 
bald Fleming, Esq., one of the executers, 
saving right of the Rev. John Hicks and Mr. 
Peter Hicks, the other executors. 

(Prerog. Will, 1777.) 
Prerogative Grant Book. 

1777, March 1. Probate of Will of Kath- 
erine Fleming, late of Ballynacarrow, Co. 
Sligo, decd., granted to Archibald Fleming, 
Esq., one of the executors, saving rights of 
the Rev. John Hicks and Mr. Peter Hicks 
the other executors. 
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Killala and Achoney Grant Book, 1781-1799. 

P. 104, 1782, Feb. 4, Marr. Lic.: William 
- Monford? of Bawne, Co. Sligo, and Catherine 
Fleming of Ballinacarra. 

From Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. 
1783. Fleming, Archibald. 354—298—238577. 

Mountford, Henry v. Fleming, Archibald. 
Regd. 14 Nov., 1783, by Archibald Fleming. 

Articles of Agreement dated 19 Jan., 1782, 

tween Henry Mountford of Bawne, Co. 
Longford, Esq.; Frances Mountford, mother 
of said Henry, and the Rev. William Bradish, 
of Duleek, Co. Meath, Clke., uncle to said 
Henry. of 1st part. 

Archibald Fleming, of Ballinacara, Co. 
Sligo, Esq., and Catherine Fleming, spinster, 
only dau. of said Archibald Fleming of 2nd 

art; James Crawford of Laryhan and Lewis 

ountford of Middleton Co. Longford, of 3rd 
part. Reciting 

A marriage to be between Henry 
Mountford and Catherine Fleming in con- 
sideration of which Archibald Fleming did 
covenant with James Crawford and Lewis 
Mountford to give £800 with Catherine as her 
marriage portion which sum should remain in 
hands of Archibald and would pay interest 
thereon at 6% interest till sum was paid over. 
And Frances Mountford in consideration of 
said marriage and to accrue £250 to be paid 
to James Crawford and Lewis Mountford on 
his death did execute a Bond to them. 

And said William Bradish did execute a 
Bond for £250 to James Crawford and Lewis 
Mountford to be paid them on death of sur- 
vivor of said William Bell or Mary Bradish 
als Butler his present wife, said monies to be 
applied to trusts of said marriage. 

Also covenanted that when said sums of 
£800, £250 and £250, in whole £1,300, should 
be paid to James Crawford and Lewis Mount- 
ford same to be invested in purchase of lands 
to trusts. of said marriage. 

And said Henry Mountford did covenant 
as soon as he should be entitled to lands of 
Bawne and Boelas he would levy a fine on 
same to James Crawford and Lewis Mount- 
ford to uses of said marriage settlement to 
ensure to male heirs of him Henry Mountford. 

Witnesses: Thomas Kettlewell of Co. 
[...], Elizabeth Harris of Duleek, Co. 
Meath, Edward West of Lisdaff, Co. Long- 
ford, and Mathew Crawford of Loughan, Co. 
Longford, Esq., and to memorial by Mathew 
Crawford and Mathew Hogarty of Dublin, 
gent, 





2In other documents his name is spelt 
“ Mountford.” 





Mathew Crawford sworn 14 November 1783, 
1789. Fleming, William. 407—71—266595. 

Knott, Harlow v. Fleming, William. Regd, 
27 Jan. 1789, by Harlow Knott. 

Lease and Release dated 14 January, 1789, 
between Harlow Knott, of Rathsfield, Co. 
Sligo, Esq., of one part, 

William Fleming of Abbeyville, Co. Sligo, 
of other part. Reciting 

A Lease and Release dated 2 and 
3 Feb., 1780, between John Seeley, of 
Waringstown, Co. Down, gent., and 
Henry Seeley, of Ballimore, Co, 
common, of one part, and Harlow Phibbs, of 
Bloomfield, Co. “_ Esq., of other part. 
Whereby John and Henry Seeley for consid- 
eration of £600 mortgaged to Harlow Phibbs 
the town. and lands of Carrowkeel, situate Bo: 
Tyrrerel, Co. Sligo, containing 100 acres, and 
John and Henry Seeley also gave a bond same 
date to Harlow Phibbs for penalty £1,200, on 
which judgment was entered Hilary term, 
1786. 

That Harlow Phibbs by Lease and Release 
dated 16 and 17 Feb., 1781, for consideration 
mentioned assigned to said Harlow Knott said 
mortgage and principal and two judgments 
subject to provisoe redemption vested in the 
Seeleys. 

Witnesseth Harlow Knott for consideration 
£600 assigned to William Fleming his interest 
in said mortgage and two judgments subject 
to provisoe redemption vested in the Seeleys. 

Witnesses: James Walker and William 
Bolton of town of Sligo, gents. 

James Walker, sworn 27 Jan., 1789, at 
Dublin, 

1793. Frieminc, William. 466—355—297969. 

Seeley, John v. Fleming, William. Regd. 
2 May, 1793, by John Seeley. 

A Deed dated,11 April, 1793, between John 
Seeley, of Waringstown, Co. Down, gent., of 
one part; William Fleming, of Abbeyvalle, 
Co. Sligo, Esq., of other part. j 

Whereby John Seeley for consideration 
mentioned released to William Fleming that 
quarter of land called Carrowkeele wit half 
quarter of Giddan situate Co. Sligo, to hold 
to William Fleming for lives of John Seeley 
and Edward Munns and for the several lives 
in last renewal of recited Lease of 25 August, 
1722, with [. . .] covenant that the deed of 
partite recited and dated 5 October, 1767, 
between John Seeley and John Irwin of 
Lackagh, Co. Sligo, gent., shall stand in 
full. . 


Witnesses and to Memorial: Harloe Knott 
of: Battlefield, Co. Sligo, Esq., and Richard 
Holmes of Oakfield, Co. Sligo, gent. 
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Richard Holmes, sworn 2 May, 1793, at 
Dublin. “ 

1908. Fuieminc, William. 598—477—412159. 

Fleming, William v. Larkin, Capt. John. 
Regd. 24 Oct., 1808, by William Fleming. 

A’Lease and Release dated 12 Sept., 1808, 
between William Fleming, of Abbeyville, Co. 
Sligo, Judith Fleming als Knott, his wife, 
on Archibald Fleming, eldest son of said 
William Fleming of 1st part. John Larkin, 
Capt. in H.M.’s Navy, and Abigail Larkin, 

inster, eldest dau. of said John Larkin, of 
a 2nd part. Harloe Knott, of Battlefield, 
Co, Sligo, Esq., and Capt. Robert Larkin, of 
Gosport, in Hampshire, in Great Britain, of 
3rd. part. 

Whereby in consideration of a marriage 
between said Archibald Fleming and Abigail 
Larkin and her fortune of £1,000, he, William 
Fleming released to Harloe Knott and Robert 
Larkin that quarter of land of Carrowkeel, 
situate Bo: Tirerell, Co. Sligo, to hold to 
Harloe Knott and Robert Larkin for lives of 
John Seeley, Edward Munns and said Archi- 
bald Fleming and survivor on release and... 
upon trusts mentioned. 

Witnesses to Memorial: Thomas Kirkwood, 
of Hermitage, Co. Roscommon, Esq., and 
James Knott of Battlefield, Co. Sligo, Esq. 

Sworn by Thomas Kirkwood at Boyle, Co. 
Roscommon, 15 October, 1808, before Michael 
McDermott. 

A copy of the inscription on their tomb- 
stone, as given in the Irish Memorials 
Journal, vol. viii, p. 172, is as follows: 

“Beneath this tomb are interred the 
remains of Mrs. Elizabeth Larkan alias 
Knott, late wife of Capt. John Larkan, of 


his Majesties Royal Navy, she died on the 


20th May, 1815, aged 52 years. Abigail 
Fleming alias Larkan, died 29th March, 1825, 
aged 38 years. John Larkan, Captain in the 
Royal Navy, died 1st November, 1830, aged 
% years.” 

It will be noted that the name is spelt 
“Larkan ” on the tombstone, whereas in the 
various documents here given it is spelt 
“Larkin.” 

From the Correspondent Newspaper, 
Dublin, 30 Sept., : 

Married : Rrehibald Fleming, junior, of 
Abbyville, Co, Sligo, ., to iss Larkin, 
of Gosport, England, eldest dau. of Capt. 
John Larkin of the Royal Navy. 

Will of Richard Fleming, 1819. 

The last Will (dated 24 May, 1819, proved 
% Sept., 1819), and Testament of Richard 
Fleming, of Abbeyville, Bo: Corran, . Co. 





Sligo, Esq. To be buried in the graveyard of 
Emlafad in Bo: of Corran, Co. Sligo, among 
my ancestors especially in my dearly beloved 
mother’s grave, Judith Fleming als Knott, 
should it happen I die in Ireland. 

My moiety of the messuage, lands, and 
estate of Tolesbury in Essex (subject to the 
life interest of William Barlow, of Highway, 
Alton, Hampshire), bequeathed share and 
share alike to my brother Archibald Fleming 
and to me, and our respective heirs as tenants 
in common by our much beloved grand uncle 
Col. Richard Fleming, to my brother James 
Fleming, of Abbeyville aforesaid, and subject 
to pay my dearly beloved sister, Joanna 
Fleming yearly out of my moiety £40 pro- 
vided I die without issue. 

I bequeath all the ready money I may 
possess to my said sister, Joanna Fleming, 
together with all my plate for [. . .] then 
occupied by me, if A survives me, and if I 
die without issue, and in case she does not 
survive me, the whole of my property to my 
beloved brother James aforesaid, i.¢., if I die 
without issue. 

I appoint Richard Holmes, of Silgo, Esq., 
and Mat” Crawford, of Terlick, in Co. Long- 
ford, Esq., my executors. 

Witness my hand this 24 May, 1819. 

(Signed) Rich4 Fleming. 

Witnesses: Pat* Cogan, Philip McGuire, 
Pat* O’Gara. 

Probate granted 30 Sept., 1819. 

(Killala Will, 1819). 
1819. Fleming, Richard. 

Killala and Achoney Grant Book, 1800- 
1851. 1. I—6—37. Page 56, 1819, Sept. 30: 
Admon. granted to Joanna Fleming, of 
Abbeyville, Co. Sligo, of goods of Richard 
Fleming, Esq., late of Abbeyville. Under 
£280. 


Hy. Firzceratp Reynorps. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


PANGIER (See clxxix. 457, s.v.. ‘ Notes on 
Pepys’s Tangier Papers’).—The “‘ far- 
sighted ruler’? who could see Gibraltar 
twenty-two years ahead was of a different 
opinion in 1662. I found the enclosed docu- 
ment in the Town Hall of Lyme Regis some 
time ago, and placed it in our museum. To 
all returning home on a liner, the ‘‘ English 
Mole’’ is (or recently was) quite familiar. 

ffor our loving friends the 

Mayor and Corporation 

of the town of Lyme 
These— 

Gentlemen, 
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Understanding that there dwels in your 
towne severall persons well experienced in 
the building Peers, wee, his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for the affaires of Tangiers, 
thought fit to let you know that his Majesty 
designing to make a harbour there, will 
have occasion to imploy severall persons 
skilfull in such works, and doe therefore 
desire you to be ayding what you can in 
procuring some able workemen to goe 
thither, upon such reasonable wages as shall 
be agreed unto between them and the Earle 
of Teviott, Sir John Lawson and Hugh 
Cholmeley, Esq., who are employed by his 
Majesty for the building the said Harbour. 
We cannot suspect any private concerne for 
your towne should send you against the 
publick interest or doubt your care in a par- 
ticular thus relating to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice so remain 

Your loving friends, 


Albemarle. 
Whitehall, Sandwich 
23 March 62. W. Compton. 
Tho. Povey, 
W. Coventry, 


Samuel Pepys. 
C. WANKLYN. 


EPYSIANA AND THE BOMBED CITY 
OF LONDON. — One of the baptismal 
registers of St. Bride’s Church; Fleet Street, 
records the christening of Samuel Pepys as 
having taken place on March 3 (1633, New 
Style). The heading reads: ‘‘ Christenings 
in March 1632” (Old Style), and the top 
entry is: 
Samuell sonn to John Peapis wyef Margaret. 


I don’t think there is much doubt that in 
1633 ‘‘ Peapis ’’ would have been pronounced 
‘* Paypis.” As this register was kept in a 
small strong-room at the church, together with 
much other valuable stuff, let us hope that it 
was saved. 

Although St. Bride’s Church was burned 
down in the Great Fire of London (1666), 
one object escaped destruction, namely, the 
font. As it had been presented to the Church 
in 1615, it is in all probability the one used 
for Samuel’s christening. An inscription on 
it states that it was the gift of Henry Hother- 
sall and the only damage it had undergone 
(presumably at the time of the fire of 1666) 
was that a small scrolly portion of the shield 
was broken off the left-hand side. Let us hope 
that this Pepysian relic has survived. I 
read in the press of the brass lectern being 
dragged out of the church building, but I 








——.., 


saw no reference to the font. 

I also regret very much to read of the de 
struction of Trinity House. Pepys had 
extensive connections with Trinity House and 
Dr. Tanner once wrote a learned article on 
Samuel Pepys and Trinity House. In the 
course of his life, Pepys was twice Master of 
Trinity House. His association with it 
began on Feb. 15, 1661/2, when he was sworn 
as a Younger Brother. At the bottom of the 
printed form of his oath, he wrote: 

Memo: I took this oath at ye Trinity House 
in London (Sir Wm. Rider dep: Maister for ye 
Earl of Sandwch) this 15 of Feb. 1661. Samuel 
Pepys. 

The latest Trinity House contained a good 
copy of the portrait of Samuel Pepys by Sir 
Peter Lely at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
This was an interesting piece of modern 
Pepysiana, so let us hope that it was saved. 
There is another copy of the Magdalene Lely 
of Pepys in my possession, but I know of no 
other copies. If there are any others in exist- 
ence, I should be interested to hear of them. 


Donatp Date. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES IN XVIIL- 
CENT. COMEDY. — When, in 1680, 
Otway produced his amalgam of ‘ Corio 
lanus’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the part of 
the nurse was handed to the comedian Nokes. 
A Restoration actor was expected from time 
to time to appear as a Duenna or a Leucippe, 
or perhaps to take a minor female part in a 
comedy by D’Urfey or Dennis. With Buk 
lock and Norris at Drury Lane under Rich's 
management the custom was extended to a 
few plays of greater importance, and I have 
collected some instances from Genest, since it 
seems that the point has been rather over 
looked in the standard histories of the eight- 
eenth-century stage. Although the matter is 
of no great importance, it illustrates the 
striking persistence of stage traditions. 

Bullock.—Kate Matchlock in Steele's 
‘Funeral’; Mandrake (afterwards ‘‘ Mrs. 
Midnight ’’) in Farquhar’s ‘ Twin Rivals’; 
Sue Frowzy in Dennis’s ‘ Plot and No Plot.’ 

Norris.—Mrs. Fardingale in ‘ Funeral’; 
Duenna in Dennis’s ‘ Gibraltar.’ 

Bullock also played Leucippe in a revival 
of Fletcher’s ‘ Humorous Lieutenant.’ 

I do not think any instance of importance 
has been missed ; burlesque has, of course, not 
been included. y 

The only interesting points are the casting 
of Steele’s first play, and the peristence 
the tradition. It was not until 1758 that 
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“Mrs. Midnight’? was played by an actress. 
In the case of ‘The Funeral,’ the custom 
lasted, with a few exceptions, up to the last 
ormance recorded by Genest, when Dicky 
played Kate Matchlock in 1799. Both 
plays had a fair number of revivals during 
the century. 

It is rather disturbing to find a play of 
Steele’s treated in this way, Hogarthian as 
the scene between Kate and the soldiers 
undoubtedly is. Probably he was powerless to 
prevent a comedian like Bullock taking the 
part at the first performance. One wonders 
what happened later, at revivals during 
Steele’s lifetime, and after Bullock’s retire- 
ment. Genest makes it clear that the 
Bullock tradition was prevailing in 1721-2. 
Obviously a Restoration manager made no 
attempt to prevent a “ right comedy ”’ from 
dropping, in scenes of broad humour, to the 
level of what we should call a music-hall 
sketch. 

H. W. Crunpett. 


ETRY OF PRACTICAL USE.—In this 

country it is easy to find people in all 
tanks of life who have no feeling for poetry 
and ‘regard it as a meaningless addition to 
the prose of the world. ‘‘ What is the good 
of it?” they ask, regarding it as an unprac- 
tical hobby which is useless in the affairs of 
life. So a notable instance in which poetry 
settled a decision of great importance at the 
present time is worth recording. At the end 
of November Mr. Owen Jenkins is said to 
have stopped a national strike ballot for 
increased pay at the National Committee of 
the Amalgamated Engineers’ Union at South- 
port, by getting up and reciting: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my mative land! 

The passage is from the beginning of the sixth 
Canto of the ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ 
amd no one would have rejoiced more than 
Scott, the firmest of patriots, at the happy 
ise of his own verses. 

Mr. Jenkins is the local secretary for 
his Union, and busy as a dockyard fitter 
at Portsmouth, but at his home in 
(osham he finds time for poetry and has 













brought up his family on it. He and his wife 

are both Welsh. 

_ Keott’s verse is not of the greatest, except 

in his lyrics, but it has a straightforward, 
y appeal to men of action which is not 

to be despised. 

T. ©... 


Readers’ Queries. 








AMON-AUX-DENTS.—What is known of 
him? One of the leaders of the rebellion 
in 1047 against William Duke of Normandy 
(the Conqueror), who crushed it at Val-s- 
Dunes, in which battle Hamon was slain. He 
is mentioned, I think, in de Gerville’s 
‘ Anciens Chateaux de la Manche’ and in 
Yeatman’s ‘History of the House of 
Arundel,’ and I shall be grateful for extracts 
from those or any other books. 

He is evidently a historical figure. He 
appears also to have been a picturesque 
character. Why was he named ‘“‘ Of the 
Teeth’? His battle-cry seems to have been 
“Tl Amant!’’, and his descendants (the 
Glanvilles and others) bore for arms a Chief 
indented—both puns on his name? Duke 
William is said to have called him ‘ That 
Bandog ’’—did his teeth give him the appear- 
ance of a bloodhound? Being pre-heraldic, 
he would not bear the chief indented himself, 
but he may have had a badge—was it a blood- 
hound, a ‘‘ talbot ’’? 

G. 


AMO: HERMAN. — Were these two 

Norman names interchangeable—actually 
if not correctly? Or liable to be confused 
with each other? The French form of Hamo 
was ‘“‘Hamon.’’ Another spelling of Her- 
man was, as pronounced, ‘‘ Harmon.” Little 
difference in appearance, little or no differ- 
ence in sound. What did each name mean? 


G. 


WiNTERHALTER'S ‘EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND HER COURT.’ — 
—This graceful picture has recently been re- 
engraved. The ladies round the Empress 
are doubtless portraits, though individuality 
seems to have been somewhat sacrificed to 
good-lookingness (if there is such a word). 
Could any one tell me who they all are? Was 
a key originally supplied with the engraving ? 
If so, has it been repeated with the new 
edition ? 
I, ¥:. Ei: 


‘‘ DARLIAMENT CLOCK.’’—I notice that 

in the announcement of a forthcoming 
sale of contents of Winslow Hall, Bucks, 
among the effects detailed is a “‘ parliament 
clock.’? What exactly does this mean. Visiting 
the Old Angel Hotel in Guildford last year I 
noticed.in the hall there a very fine old clock 
that I believe was used to set the time of 
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arrivals and departures of mail coaches 
along the Portsmouth road; and I seem to 
have heard of its also being called a “ par- 
liament clock.’’ Can any of your readers 
give any definite information on this subject, 
and indicate where other known examples 
are? Winslow Hall, by the way, was built 
in 1700 by Mr. Secretary Lowndes, Secretary 
to the Treasury at the time of Queen Anne. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


KE ENGLISH WAY IN WAR. — 

Napoleon is supposed to have said that 
the English lose every battle except the last. 
Is this remark authentic? I have looked for 
it in vain in a book of French quotations and 
in the best English collections of sayings. 
Napoleon exaggerated, as usual, but we seem 
still to have a way of deserving, before a war 
begins, the well-known adjective applied to 
Ethelred II. 

Te SRN 


EVICE FOR ESCAPING DEATH BY 

HANGING.—It is stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
notice of Henry Fauntleroy, forger (1785- 
1824) that ‘‘ a quite groundless rumour was 
widely believed to the effect that he had 
escaped death by the insertion in his throat 
of a silver tube, which prevented strangula- 
tion.”’ 
* Some such similar means of evading the 
death penalty has been employed by writers 
of fiction. Would such a method be possible, 
and is there any reason to.suppose that it 
was ever employed ? : 

P: Die: 


EORGE BULLOCK.—I should be grateful 
for particulars of the life and work of 
one George Bullock who, I have reason to 
think, was regarded as a promising architect 
in the quite early nineteenth century, and 
died comparatively young. Mention of any 
examples of his work still extant would be 

acceptable. 

TEKTON. 


EW-TREE WOOD.—We all know that the 
wood of yews was used for bows. Could 
any one tell me of other uses to which it was 
put in the past; and also of any uses for it 
in the present day when archery is merely a 
not much followed sport ? 
TEKTON. 


USSIAN SAINTS.—In a book by E. A. 
Almedingen entitled ‘She Married Push- 
kin’ (Constable, 1939), I encountered mention 











of two saints of whom I should like to know 
something; Basil the Blessed (is this, w'th a 
church at Moscow, the St. Basil we know?) 
and St. Sabba. What is referred to in the 
name of Our Lady of Sudden Gladnessg for 
the Blessed Virgin? 

C. E. i. 


PERHAM.—In a ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ Field 

ing mentions a Mr. Derham who observed 
that Nature contrived a correspondence 
between curious works within and the crea 
ture’s appearance without, and especially ¢ 
‘* in mischevous characters, in forming which 

. in venomous insects as the sting or saw 
of a wasp, she is sometimes wonderfully indus 
trious.’’ Who was this Mr. Derham? Neither 
William Derham (father and son) mentioned 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ seems likely to be the per 
son intended. 

A. E. N. 


ECOND SIGHT.—I am, of course, aware 
that a great deal has been written on this 
subject. Nevertheless, I should be much 
obliged if any one could recommend me a good 
historical work on it, provided both with 
examples and with an account of the different 
opinions on it which at different times have 


been held. 
N. 


“ VOP ” = ITALIAN.—Where and when 
did this slang equivalent for Italian 
originate? What is its actual meaning or 
derivation? Is it an alternative to ‘‘ Dago,” 
or does the ‘‘ Dago,’’ properly speaking, sig: 
nify a person of Spanish extraction? 
IGNoRAMUS. 


OURCE WANTED.—The saying “ God must 
have loved the common people He 
made so many of them” is attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln. Is this correct? | 
so, where in Lincoln’s speeches or writing, 
does it occur? I have seen it quoted a8 
above but vaguely remember there is a neater 
version of the saying. O. L, 


UTHOR WANTED.—Could any of your 
readers tell me the author and name of a 
poem which has in it the lines following :— 


“ Oh the night was dark, and the night was late 
And the robbers came to rob him, 
And they picked the locks of his alace-gate 
The ps i that came to rob him.’ 


The poem goes on to say that though the rob 
bers took his jewels they could not rob him of 
the dreams in his wise old head. I. think 
probably the lines quoted are the first lines of 
the poem. L 
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Replies. 


CHRISTMAS : ADOPTION OF DATE. 
(clxxix. 442; clxxx. 32). 








ERE are, of course, good reasons 
for thinking that the birth of 
Christ did not take place in the “ win- 
ter wild’’ of Milton’s poem on _ the 
Nativity. Shepherds would not have been 
watching their flocks in the Palestinian 
winter, though in an abnormal year such a 
thing might have happened; it is unlikely, 
too, that the Romans would have compelled 
the inhabitants of Palestine to undertake a 
journey for the purpose of the census in an 
inclement season of the year. There seems 
to have been no tradition as to when the birth 
took place ; the first undoubted mention of 25 
Dec. occurs in 354. In the second century 
there were people who argued in favour of 
20 May, others again of 20 April ; others cited 
fantastic reasons in favour of 28 March; 
others kept the feast in September on the day 
when the Jews had their Feast of Tabernacles. 
This diversity of views and practice caused 
confusion ; it was felt that a date ought to be 
fixed and in the middle of the fourth century 
the Pope turned his attention to the matter. 
Some communities kept the feast on the Feast 
of the Epiphany ; the Pope separated the two 
feasts and ordered that the Birth should be 
celebrated on 25 Dec, The Eastern Church as 
well as the Western acquiesced in his decision. 
_ It is possible that the Pope may have been 
influenced by the following reasoning. It 
was held that the message of the angel was 
- are to Zacharias, the father of John the 
ptist, on the Day of the Atonement (23 
Sept.) ; nine months and a day carry us to the 
feast of the Nativity of John the Baptist 
(24 June), whose birth preceded the birth of 
our Lord by six months; the annunciation 
was made to the Blessed Virgin Mary 25 
March and this would bring us to 25 Dec. 
However that may be, the Pope had a great 
desire to substitute something for the many 
heathen feasts that are so naturally associated 
with the winter solstice. The Norsemen, for 
instance, had their Yuletide ; the Druids were 
busy then with the sacred mistletoe ; there was 
the Mitheaic festival on the dies natalis solis 
imvicfi, and there was the riotous Roman 
Saturnalia, from which, perhaps, we get the 
mas-tree. _The conversion of pagan 


_ ttibes was certainly facilitated when they 


Were assured by the missionaries that if they 





became Christian, they would not have to 
give up entirely a much appreciated banquet 
and other revelry. ‘ 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, 8. Devon. 


LAVE-SELLING IN ANCIENT ROME 
(clxxix. 458; clxxx. 34).—On the methods 
of slave-selling in ancient Rome, it would be 
advisable to consult W. W. Buckland, ‘ The 
Roman Law of Slavery,’ Londén, 1908. Also 
L. Friedlinder—G. Wissowa, ‘ Sittenges- 
chichte Roms,’ 10th edition, p. 34 and fol- 
lowing. 

In M. Rostovtzeff’s book, ‘The Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire,’ 
there is on p. 79 an illustration reproducing 
the lower part of a funeral stele discovered at 
Capua. A nude man is represented here 
standing on an elevated stone pillar. On his 
left a man, wearing the Greek chiton and 
chlamys, moves quickly towards him talking 
and pointing at him. On his other side a 
man, clad in a toga, extends his right arm 
towards him. This scene evidently represents 
the sale and purchase of a slave, as Rostovtzeff 
points out. The nude man is the slave, the 
man in Greek dress the seller and the togatus 
the buyer. This scene would seem to indicate 
that slaves, destined to be sold, were exhibited 
on stone pillars so that they could easily be 
seen by would-be purchasers. In the absence 
of direct evidence, it is difficult to say whether 
the slaves were allowed to be handled when 
offered for sale. It is, however, certain that 
buyers had to be on their guard, as the dealers 
in slaves, the mangones, had a bad reputation 
for.duplicity and the systematic deceiving of 
customers. 

Mango is defined by a scholiast as 

Venalicius, qui homines, pueros puellasque 
vendit: a payyavoy quod illud etiam artificium 
significat, quo quis alios decipit. Etenim 
mangones fuco et pice et aliis medicamentis 
mancipiorum corpora illinebant. a 

And in Plinius Secundus we find ‘“ Resina 
illinitur totis corporibus, mangonum maxime 
cura, ad gracilitatem emendandam.”’ Cf. also 
Galenus, ‘de Meth: Med:’ 14-16. Pliny 
the Younger entrusted his friend Paternus 
with the task of buying slaves for him on 
account of the confidence he had in his good 
judgment and eyesight. ‘‘ Animi tui judicio 
sic oculorum plurimum tribuo. . . credo 
decentes esse servos qui sunt empti mihi’ ex 
consilio tuo.’’ Plinii Caecilii Epistolarum 
Liber I. 21. 

G. CaTaLant. 
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THE COLOSSEUM IN REGENT’S PARK 

_ (clxxix. 459).—For nearly thirty years 
this temple of panorama constituted one of 
the most popular attractions for visitors to 
the Metropolis. It stood at the south-eastern 
corner of the newly-laid-out Regent’s Park, 
near the site now occupied by Cambridge 
Gate. Conceived originally by Mr. Horner, 
a surveyor, and built from the designs of 
Decimus Burton, it was begun in 1825 and 
opened its doors to the public in 1829 with 
“The Grand Panorama of London.’ This 
was followed some years later by ‘ London 
by Night,’ and in 1843 by ‘ Paris by Night.’ 
Added to these attractions wefe a gallery of 
sculpture, the ‘‘Glyptotheca,” a ‘‘ glaci- 
arium”’ or real ice-rink, a gallery of curi- 
osities and other delights. In the year of the 
Great Exhibition (1851) it was crowded with 
sight-seers from all parts, but then it seems 
to have fallen from favour and in 1855 it was 
put up for auction. Various schemes for the 
utilisation of the building were put forward, 
but none met with support. It was closed 
Steg in 1864 and finally demolished ten years 

ater, 

A full description of the building and the 
entertainments it afforded are given in Wal- 
ford’s ‘Old and New London,’ vol. v., and a 
good engraving of the exterior is reproduced 
in Clinch’s ‘ Marylebone and St. Pancras.’ 
From neither of these is it easy to see exactly 
what justification Samuel Rogers had for his 
sweeping encomium. Walford’s estimation 
of the Colosseum was ‘“‘ a heavy nondescript 
building.”” Another writer speaks of it as 
Ae proce, A the bounds of burlesque.”” A 
more tolerant, and perhaps a more instructed, 
critic says: 
from the architectural point of view it was 
regarded as a successful example of the then 
fashionable classic style, and its dome, a few 
feet larger than that of St. Paul’s, was looked 
upon as a remarkable constructive effort, 
especially for an architect at the time only 
twenty-three years old. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 

From ‘The Parliamentary Gazetteer of 

England and Wales’ (1845) : 
At the South end of the park the Colosseum 
stands conspicuous, with its immense Doric 
portico and circular roof, rising from a polygon 
of sixteen faces, occupying an area of 400 feet. 
Its main design is to exhibit a panoramic view 
of London as seen from St. Paul’s, which it does 
with surprising fidelity and effect. There are 
several conservatories and other interesting 
sights connected with the ~— an 








R. JAMES’S POWDER (clxxix. 459), — 
The effect of this powder on Goldsmith 
has been discussed in the revised edition of 
Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Boswell’ (vol. iii., 500-1), 
Sir Humphry Rolleston’s expert opinion ig 
there given. 
L. F. Powetn, 


Indexes to the two volumes of ‘ N. and Q,’ 
for the year 1925 will refer your corre 
spondent to various opinions expressed w 
the effect, if any, which this nostrum had 
upon Dr. Goldsmith’s failing health. The 
matter was further debated in half-a-dozen 
letters which appeared in the columns of The 
Times from Dec. 24 to Jan. 14, 1929-30, and 
also in an editorial article, which was devoted 
to it, on Jan. 10. 

I do not remember that any fatalities were 
recorded by any of the writers save one, who 
cited a letter written about the ‘year 1809 by 
a French Count in imperfect English, relat- 
ing how his hostess, a certain ‘‘ Lady Lain- 
age (Osborn) the best of women is the worst 
of phisition, she had killed some years ago a 
superbe Ox with James powder.”’ 

AmBrRose HEAt. 


When famous medicines generally, and Dr. 
James’s powder particularly, were discu 
in The Times early in January, 1930, Mrs. 
Nora Monckton addressed the following letter 
to the Editor which appeared in the issue of 
the 10th :— 


Sir—That Dr. James’s Powders were not 
always effective as a remedy may be gathered 
from this letter, copied from an old scrap 
book. It is not dated, but contains references 
to the armies in Spain, and the victory of 
Talavera under Sir Arthur Wesley [sic]. The 
writer is a Comte de Cely, who remarks— _ 

be not surprised, My dear Eliza, how i 

write so perfectly well English, but since 1 

live here i speak and hear speaking all the 

day english, and during my nights if some 
rats or Mouses trouble me i tell them sud- 
denly golon and they obey understanding 
perfectly well my english. : 
Sir George is suffering with a rumatisme. 
Lady Lainage Osborn who have the ‘preten- 
sion to be a good phesition but who is very 
ignorant after that he have yesterday well 
breakfast has given him a phisic, and after 
he have well dined she give him another, and 
she desire that he take a walk au clair de la 
lune in place of to be near a good fire. Before 
yesterday the bootler having eat and drink 
too much and being tormented with a strong 
indigestion, my lady gave him 8 grains of 

James powder; the unhappy. bootler was 

near to die and one was obliged to send to 4 

phisition at Stafford who arriving found him 

so weak that he judged it was best to wait 
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if the nature would save him or not, but 
happily having a strong nature he was 
restored. lady Lainage the best of women 
is the worst of phisition, She had killed 
some years ago a superbe Ox with James 


der. 
as J. P. ve C. 


Que LAST OF THE HANSOM-CABS 
(clxxx. 2).—To V. R.’s interesting article 
allow me to add that on Aug. 5, 1936, I was 
walking over Waterloo Bridge at 10 p.m., 
and stopped to wonder at the sight of a han- 
som-cab plying for hire: a friendly policeman 
told me that it was one of the only two 
hansom-cabs still licensed as ‘‘ Hackney car- 
riages ”’ in all London. 

It is true, as the article says, that the namo 
is that of the man who patented it in 1834. 
But Joseph Aloysius Hansom did not invent 
the cab. It was invented by Edward Bird, 
secretary to the Misses Gotwaltz, nominal 
postmistresses of Birmingham, and he pre- 
sented his invention to his brother-in-law, 
Edward Welch, who was a partner of Mr. 
Hansom. Bird received no remuneration, 
but the cab was first known in Birmingham 
as ‘‘ Bird’s Patent Safety Cab.’’ Hansom sold 
his patent rights to a company for £10,000, 
and was appointed manager, but he never 
received a penny of the money, and resigned 
his position to return to his proper vocation 
as an ecclesiastical architect, becoming famous 
as a designer of Roman Catholic churches, 
notably St, Asaph’s College, Darlington Con- 
vent, Plymouth Cathedral, St. Walpurga’s at 
Preston, and other churches at Ryde, Dal- 
keith, Leeds, Ripon, Acomb and Manchester. 
More will be found about him in a centenary 
article in the Morning Post for April 22, 
1933, and in a letter by his son in the Morn- 
ing Post for Nov. 9, 1932. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


VERE HARCOURT, ARCHDEACON OF 
NOTTS, AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
(clxxix. 242, 320, 463).—The information 
about the children of Simon Harcourt of 
Pendley manor is derived from the monument 
of Sir Richard Anderson in Aldbury church, 
Herts. The inscription thereon, as recorded 
in Cussans’s ‘History of Hertfordshire,’ 
Decorum Hundred, p. 35, states in part that 
his “sole daughter Elizabeth marri’d to 
Simon Harcourt Esqr, by whom she had 
many children but left only two sons, Henry 
and Richatd, and three daughters, Eliza- 
beth, Margaret and Arabella. 
The date of the death of Henry son of 
Simon Harcourt, 1741, is derived from the 











‘Victoria County History’ of Herts, ii, 315. 


H. C. ANDREWs. 
Hertford Museum. 


RAFFITI AND MASON’S SKETCHES 
(clxxx. 8).—If Mr. FrepeRick BurcgEss 
will refer to chapter xii of A. A. Evans’s 
“By Weald and Down’ (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
he will find the subject of graffiti and 
mason’s marks on Sussex church walls worked 
out with much detail and interest, and also 
with illustrations. Evans says, referring to 
mediaeval graffiti : 
Although, doubtless, much of it was done with 
the parish priest’s knowledge, much more was 
done superstitiously, or by tramps with pious 
motives on their way to the next shrine. 


J. C. S. Nias. 


[HE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 

(clxxix. 11, 143, 358).—Since the Emperor 
Shon Nung (variously spelled) is the second 
of ‘‘the three Emperors ’’ usually regarded 
as highly legendary or quite mythical, be- 
cause they are mentioned only in compara- 
tively late works, and not in the Confucian 
‘Canon of History,’ I suspect a work attri- 
buted to him is more likely to be around 
2,000 than 4,500 years old ! From 722 s.c. 
Chinese dates are often accurate, but before 
that one goes back through slightly uncertain 
to almost or purely mythical material. There 
have been excavations in China, and some- 
thing is known of the 2nd millenium s.c. But 
the Chinese tendency to revere antiquity has 
led to “‘ authorities ’’ exaggerating the age of 
uncertain things, and to forgery of ancient 
texts. The herbal may be very old, and even 
contain material from the dawn of culture. 
But I hardly think it the ‘‘ oldest book ’’ in 
the sense desired. The ‘‘-pyramid texts ’’ of 
parts of the Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead’ 
are older than 2600 B.c., and people occasion- 
ally read them. 

T. O. M. 


(HRISTIAN NAMES (clxxix. 351, 391, 
426).—Minnie is not uncommon in the 
U.S.A. ; my mother-in-law bears it. It is 
sometimes merely a nickname, but often is 
a real given name. 

T. O. M. 


ARLY ENGLISH KINGS IN FICTION 


AND DRAMA (clxxix. 280, 341, 353, 
463).—Add the dramatic poem by Poe’s 
friend, Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, 
‘Elfrida,’ published in ‘A Wreath of 


Wild Flowers from New England,’ Lon- 
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don, 1838, from which extracts are given 
in Poe’s criticisms: of the author. The 
recent opera (1927). ‘The King’s Hench- 
man,’ by the American poetess, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, deals with the same 
unpleasant queen. G. A. Henty has a rather 
good book, called, I think, ‘In the Days of 
King Alfred.’ Milton is said to have 
planned ‘“‘An Alfred in imitation of the 
Odyssey,’’ and he wrote a list of ‘ British 
Tragedies,”’ of which almost all were to deal 
with Saxon kings and queens. These are pre- 
served in the Cambridge MSS. of Milton, and 
have been often published: but Milton wrote 
none of them, beyond titles and occasional 
hints of scope. 
T. O. Massorr. 


UERIES FROM FIELDING’S ‘ VOY- 
AGE TO LISBON ’ (clxxix. 407, 461).— 

3. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when a lady was dressed, her hair was drawn 
up over pads, powdered, curled and adorned 
with ribbons and lace, sometimes also 
feathers and flowers. When she was in 
‘‘ dishabille’’ her hair, probably sticky with 
pomatum and streaked with powder, was all 
tucked away under a big mob-cap, over which, 
when she went out, she might wear a large 
hood called a calash. 

When she was dressed her gown had a stiff 
boned bodice, very tightly laced, with the 
skirt elaborately draped in panniers over the 
under-skirt, which was distended by hoops. 
In ‘‘ dishabille ’’ she wore no hoops and her 
gown was long and loose, buttoned all the 
way up the front, with wide sleeves, and a 
*‘saque”’ back, that is, a deep box-pleat on 
the shoulders from which the gown spread 
out very wide behind. When she went out 
in dishabille she was usually carried in a 


sedan chair. 
M. H. Donps. 


. AND NO QUESTION ASKED ” (clxxix. 

458).—‘ Ravenshoe,’ by Henry Kingsley, 
is a novel about the Crimean War; the sup- 
posed date is therefore round about 1854. I 
do not know the exact date of publication, 
but believe it to have been about 1858. At 
the beginning of chapter xlix. there are a 
number of comic advertisements supposed to 
be taken from the agony column of The 
Times in the summer of 1854. One of them 
is: . 

Lost. A little black and tan lady’s lap dog. 
Its real name is Pussy, but it will answer to 
the name of Toodlekins best. . If any gentleman 
living near Kensal]. Green or Kentish Town, 








should happen, perfectly accidentally of co 

to ‘have it in his possession, and would be 80 
good as to bring it to 997, Sloane Street, I would 
give him a sovereign and welcome, and not q 
single question asked, upon my honour, 

The reader is told later on that 

the little black and tan lady paid one sovereign 
to a gentleman in a_ velveteen shooting coat 
from Kentish Town, and hugged Toodleking to 


her bosom. 
M. H. Donpps. 


“‘WASHINGTON’S HERALDRY” 
(clxxix. 224). — Tupper refers to the 
supposed use of the Washington coat-of-arms 
as the basis for the design of the American 
flag. (The Washingtons bore: Argent, two 
bars gules, in chief three mullets of the 
second—i.e., ‘‘stars and stripes’’). His 
play, ‘Washington, a Drama’ (N.Y, 1876, 
pp. 51-32, relates the ‘‘ incident” of ’§1, 
as he states in his preface, and puts it into 
the mouth of Benjamin Franklin. In May, 
1851, Tupper visited Mount Vernon and ther 
spied the Washington coat-of-arms on a cast- 
iron chimney-back. He reported this “ find” 
to the Historical Society at Baltimore, Md., 
and was awarded a diploma for it. Present. 
day authorities on the origin of the American 
flag are inclined to discount this theory of its 
origin. However, there is a striking simi- 
larity between the arms and the flag. The 
Washington crest was an eagle “ issuant "— 
another striking coincident, if it be that ! 
G. H. D. 


University of Wisconsin, 


(OSTLY FUNERAL RINGS (clxxix. 280, 
339).—Hight years ago, in Caledonia 
Market, I saw a funeral ring of the type de- 
scribed in the query, which was set with 
about twenty-five pearls which would have 
cost at least a pound apiece. Other funeral 
rings, with a lock of the hair of the deceased 
set under glass in the enamel and onyx, must 
have cost in the region of £10 to £2), 
although this is an unusual amount for s 
funeral ring, most of them ranging in bequest 
from 15s. to £1 5s. G. H. D. 


A MERICAN MURAL PAINTINGS 
(clxxviii. 119; clxxix. 173).—In June, 
1939, there was presented at the University 
of Wisconsin a thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy entitled ‘Mural Painting m 
the United States: A History of its Style and 
Technique,’ by James Scales Watrous. 
thesis is on file in the Library of that 
University. G. H. D. 
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PAFUSIONS AS DRINKS (clxxix. 423, 

465; clxxx. 16, 34).—In my youth many 
houses had infusion pots for toastwater. This 
was made with high dried toasted bread on 
which boiling water was poured. The pot 
had a strainer to the spout. The infusion 
was drunk, hot or cold as a fever drink, 
similar to the modern barley water. It was 
largely used for acute gout. 


F. Wittiam Cock, M.D. 


ee eORDINARY DEATHS RE- 
CORDED ON GRAVESTONES (clxxx. 
11).—In Brenchley churchyard, Kent, are 
two headstones near each other which state 
that the person commemorated ‘‘ Died of an 
inflammation of the great toe.’ There are 
some years between the dates. _ ; 

A few years back the British Medical 
Journal printed a letter from me in which I 
gave a longish list of deaths described in 
Latin of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. These give details of the various 
diseases from which the patients died. 


F. Wiii1am Cock, M.D. 


‘NHE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE’: 
TRANSLATION OF PLINY (clxxix. 
48, 459).—In reply to W. P. D. at the first 
reference, the first translation of Pliny was 
“The Historie of the World — commonly 
called the naturall historie of C. Plinius 
Secundus. Trans. into English by Philemon 
Holland &c.’’ London 1601. As Chester’s 
‘Loves Martyr’ containing Shakespeare’s 
allegorical poem ‘The Phoenix and Turtle’ 
was published in the same year, it is impos- 
sible to say whether or not Shakespeare was 
indebted to the original or the translation. 
That he was not dependent upon the transla- 
tion is clear from the allusion to the act of 
Anaxarchus (vii. 23) in ‘ Richard II’ which 
was printed in 1597: 
Ere my tongue 
Should. wound mine honour with such feeble 
wrong, 
Or jake so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 
And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace, — 
Where shame doth harbour, even in 
Mowbray’s face. 


R, L. EaGz. 
Much fresh light was shed upon 
is curious allegory, with its cryptic 
teferences, by the Countess de Cham- 


, in her popular narrative life of the 
, entitled - ‘“My Shakespeare, Rise,’ 
re Press, 1935 (reprinted 1938). See 











chapter xxx. and Appendix H., pp. 275-281, 
and pp. 360-364. This work has now ap- 
peared likewise in French, German, Hun- 
garian and Italian. It was also dramatised 
and produced at the Odéon Theatre, Paris, 
in 1939. 

The Countess takes the view that the verse 
beginning: ‘‘ And thou treble-dated crow,’’ 
whose species is perpetuated by breath from 
above, transmitted by him to his kind, may 
well refer to the aged John Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whom the Queen play- 
fully called ‘‘ my little black husband,’’ ete. 


Wo. JaGGarp. 


LK-LORE: MARRYING IN MAY 

(clxxx, 11).—The answer to R. E. F. is 
that such weddings were disparaged in honour 
of the Virgin to whom the month was dedi- 
cated. Needless to say, however, that mar- 
riages are frequent and quite legal at all 
times of the year, indieding Lent, though 
they are not ‘‘solemnised”’ in the latter 
season. I gather that May is deemed a pro- 
pitious ‘marriage-month by some, but by 
others as ‘‘ unlucky’ for the reason stated. 
Solemnisation is no synonym for celebration. 


R. N. Green-ARMYTAGE. 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME JESSIE 

(clxxix. 244, 305, 463). — Jessie Lewars, 
who helped to nurse Burns during his last 
illness, was born in 1777 or 1778, and a still 
earlier example of the name occurs in the title 
of a novel, ‘‘ Jessy; or, The Bridal, by a 
Lady,’’ 2 vols., 1771. A copy of this work 
is in the British Museum. 

F. AuGar. 


TAGE FOLK IN DIGHTON PRINTS 
(clxxix. 403).—Of Charles Bannister 
(1738-1804) it might usefully be added that in 
1780 he was cast for Polly in Colman’s 
travesty of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ An inter- 
esting mezzotint by J. R. Smith entitled 
‘Charles Bannister as Polly,’ full-length, is 
reproduced in C. E. Pearce’s ‘ Polly 
Peachum,’ 1913, at p. 256. In Colman’s 
opinion a sequence of famous Pollies had 
insinuated into the performance the senti- 
mentality of the Italian Operas, and he 
attempted, partly by exchanging the sexes, to 
re-establish the original simplicity designed 
by Gay. It was a dangerous experiment but 
fortunately Colman collected a very —e 
company (e.g., Mrs. Cargill as Macheath an 
Mrs. Webb as Lockit) and the dramatic 
critics of the Chronicle and the Morning 
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Herald much approved, giving their reasons | 
at considerable length. J. P. ve C. 


OUR-GLASSES (clxxix. 408, 462; clxxx. 
15).—At Pilton, North Devon, is another 
instance of an iron arm and hand, holding 
an hour-glass stand and hour-glass; but in 
this case it projects, not from an adjacent 
pier, but directly from the pulpit itself, which 
is of stone. At Haccombe, in South Devon, 
there is a somewhat similar iron arm and 
hand, but in this case for the purpose of 

holding a candle. 

JosErH E. Morris. 


“TIM CROW” AS A ‘SPOTTER ”’ 

(clxxix. 295, 356, 427).—The term Jim 
Crow, current in the U.S.A. as noun and 
adjective for negro, had had no such use in 
Great Britain, where coloured folk are few. 
Through a “nigger minstrel’’ song of our 
grandfathers’ days, and first sung in 1830 (at 
Pittsburg, Pa.), it has contrived to be in the 
background of British minds, unemployed 
and indeed hardly employable until the Prime 
Minister, father of many a happy thought as 
well as many a fine phrase, sought to give it 
employment ‘‘ for the duration,’’ as an apt 
name for our roof watchers. (BY the way, the 
word ‘‘spotters’’ had already been appro- 
priated as the name for two members of each 
searchlight crew.) 

Perhaps Mr. Winston Churchill had in 
mind the middies in ships’ crows’-nests, or 
else some literary allusion, for crows figure in 
more than one ballad. Then, too, in the 
feathered world maybe the strident voice of 
the eyried crow gives to the birds on a lower 
plane timely warning of seeming danger. For 
whatever cause, Mr. Churchill has, anyhow, 
given inchoation and wartime usefulness to 
a familiar and homely designation. 

Strangely enough, I came upon a cutting 
of about 1840 in which had been put in appo- 
sition the titles of many songs popular in 
those days, the very first being no other than 
‘Jim Crow.’’ A few entries from the list 
are : 

“Jim Crow ’”’—“‘ He was 
degree.” 

“The Monument and St. Paul’s ”»—“ We've 
liv’d and lov’d together.” 
bis How oft has the Banshee cried ”—“ Oysters, 
Sir. 

“See from the ocean rising”—‘ Old King 
Cole.” 

“They mourn .me dead ”—“ The ghost of a 
scrag of mutton.” 

“The light of life is”—‘ The roast beef of 
Old England.” 
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Bibliotheca Pepysiana. A Descriptive Cat. 
logue of the Library of Samuel Pepys 
Part IV. Shorthand Books. With Biogra 
phical and _ Bibliographical Notes, 
William J. Carlton. (Sidgwick and Jack. 


son. 18s.) 
EPYS’S collection of books on Shorthand 
—‘‘small but important,”’ 


as Mr. 
Carlton calls it—brings us close up to the 


most familiar aspect of that remarkable man, 
We suppose that by now nobody would dee 
cribe the famous Diary as written in cipher: 
we all know that it was written in Thomas 
Shelton’s system of shorthand as set forth in 
‘““Tachygraphy. The most Exact and Com- 
pendious Method of Short and Swift Writing 
that hath ever yet been Published by any. 
The Diary was given up after little more than 
nine years because Pepys found the keeping 
of it unbearably trying to his eyes. But he 
made use of his skill throughout his life, in 
correspondence, in a diary kept at Tangier, 
in ‘‘ Parliament notes ’’ and for odd pur 
such as taking down from Charles II’s own 
lips an account of his adventures after the 
battle of Worcester. An interesting point 
here, about which one could wish more might 
be discovered, is an order from the Earl of 
Sunderland to Roger L’Estrange, in August, 
1684, to find out the shorthand writer, who 
took notes of the proceedings at the trials of 
the five Jesuits, Ireland and Langhorne for 
complicity in the Popish Plot. Questions as 
to the accuracy of the printed reports might 
be settled by these notes. Mr. J. Eliot Hodg- 
kin suggests that Pepys may possibly be found 
in activity here. 

Pepys’s collection of books on Shorthand— 
and he is the first man to have been a genuine 
collector of them—are, with one exception, 
comprised in five small volumes, the fifth of 
which contains at the end an alphabetical 
list of the authors. Pepys differed in one 
respect from collectors of the present day : he 
was willing to replace early editions of his 
books by later ones. Mr. Carlton suspects 
that but for this penchant first editions of 
Shelton and Metcalfe, of which nothing 1s 
now extant, might have been preserved to us 
by him, as has been the case with Thomas 
Heath’s manual in its first edition of 1644—a 
unique copy. 

Twenty-two inventors of methods of steno 
graphy are represented in Pepys’s collection. 
After a bibliographical description of Pepyss 
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appear in Alumni Cantabrigienses. 
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copy of each we are given the like for other 
copies of the same edition, notes on other 
editions, an account of each system proposed, 
and then a biography of the author, followed 
by a note of the sources from which the last 
has been taken. ll of this is excellently 
done, The following brief notes are concerned 
only with =r The bibliographical 
particulars would furnish matter equally 
worth a survey. 

Timothy Bright, who comes first, was the 
inventor of modern shorthand, the first who 
had a manual of any such system printed in 
any language. His career—which is re 
counted in the ‘ D.N.B.’—was an unusually 
varied one. From Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he went to study medicine abroad ; 
was caught at Paris in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and escaped only by taking 
refuge with Walsingham, the English ambas- 
sador. Returning to England he began to 
practise medicine in London and was made 
physician of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. To 
this period of his life belongs his invention 
of shorthand; and also his ‘Treatise of 
Melancholy’ which Shakespeare is said to 
have pondered over when creating Hamlet. 
The ‘Treatise’ reveals his growing pre- 
occupation with theology. Eventually he 
took Holy Orders, though the date for this 
seems not to have been discovered ; it does not 
His 
career as a minister of religion was not alto- 
gether immune from reproach; stenography 
perhaps fascinated him too strongly; he was 
a musician too and a linguist; these things 
Yet though, as a 
country rector, he got into tiresome disputes 
with his neighbours, he had a second, and 
valuable, living bestowed upon him. 

Peter Bales also has his place in the 
‘D.N.B.’ His ‘ Writing Schoolemaster’ con- 
tains a section ‘Of Brachygraphie’ which 
did not advance the matter very far; his 
calligraphy was chief claim on _ people’s 
admiration. He wrote in a circle the 
size of a mny ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, The Ten Commandments, two 
Latin prayers, his ‘ posie,’ his name, the day 
of the month, the year of our Lord and of 
the Queen’s reign.” This, in a gold and cry- 
stal ring was presented to Queen Elizabeth, 
who is said to have worn it on several 
Occasions, _ 

Pepys’s copy of John Willis’ ‘ Art of 
Stenographie’ in an edition of 1618 is 
omg He had that writer’s ‘ School-Master 
fothe Art of Stenography’ in a separate 








edition—the second.. John Willis ig of im- 
portance in the development of shorthand. 
He invented the name stenography, and his 
system was the first ‘‘to provide for the 
expression of consonants, vowels and diph- 
thongs by simple geometrical forms”’; its 
basic principles were adopted almost univer- 
sally by stenographers throughout more than 
two hundred years after him. The 300th 
anniversary of the publication of his ‘ Steno- 
graphie’ was celebrated in 1902 by the 
foundation of the Willis-Byrom Club. 

He will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’; not so 
Edmond Willis whose ‘ Abbreviation of Writ- 
ing by Character’ Pepys possessed in an 
edition of 1618. He was a Salisbury man who 
came up to London and was apprenticed to a 
merchant ‘tailor of Bow Lane. Shorthand 
writing was more of a hobby than a profes- 
sion with him. After the publication of his 
book he refused to take pupils in stenography, 
partly because he believed that the book gave 
all the instruction needed, partly because his 
‘* other calling ’’ of merchant tailor furnished 
him with a sufficient livelihood. 

William Folkingham—not included in the 
‘ D.N.B.’—was a Lincolnshire man “ of that 
ilk’ who published his textbook on shorthand 
while serving as postmaster of Stamford, and 
wrote also a book on Surveying and a book on 
the virtues of Ale. His ‘ Brachygraphie’ 
has been unduly neglected, partly because of 
its curious language full of ambiguities and 
neologisms; partly because of its extreme 
rarity. The Pepysian copy is one of the two 
known copies of the second edition (1622). 

Pepys’s Shelton’s ‘ Tachygraphy ’—Pepys 
calls it ‘‘ The last of numerous editions ’’—is 
that of 1695. He had the same author’s 
‘Tutor to Tachygraphy’ in the edition of 
1642; and the Latin ‘ Tachy-graphia’ in the 
(second) edition of 1671. Thomas Shelton, a 
Norfolk man of old family, perhaps began 
life in London as a writing-master. His first 
published work on Shorthand was the ‘ Short 
Writing ’ of 1625. The books in Pepys’s col- 
lection were those that made his fame. He 
was a Puritan of fairly vigorous convictions, 
who had some small share in the troubles of 
his time. He is naturally in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
for he has a high place in the history of 
stenography. 

Pepys possessed a copy of the third edition 
of an ‘ Art of Brachygraphy or Shortwriting ’ 
by Henry Dix, a man of some talent for verse 
who had a shop in Paternoster Row, but of 
whom not much appears to be known. 

Of Theophilus Metcalfe’s: ‘ Short-Writing ’ 
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—the first edition of which was entered on 
the Stationers’ Register in 1633—the Pepys 
collection has a copy of the 1690 edition, not 
actually, theugh so styled, the last, for the 
work ran to a fifty-fifth edition, issued in 
1721. Theophilus Metcalfe, a gentleman of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, noticed in the 
‘D.N.B.’, came as a young man to London, 
where, so far as can be ascertained, he and 
his family seem to have subsisted on his work 
on stenography and on his teaching of that 
subject. Erroneous claims have been made 
for him as ‘the first to reduce shorthand 
writing to a system,’’ and it has been, also 
erroneously, asserted that the hand and pen 
of the Metcalfe crest was granted to him, 
whereas it was a grant to the first Metcalfe 
baronet, created in 1802. 

One of the most interesting items among 
the Shorthand works of Pepys’s library is 
Jeremiah Rich’s broadside ‘The Penn’s 
Dexterity’ of 1659. This, we are told, is 
probably the first edition. Rich published 
a good deal of other work on shorthand and 
his name stands out among the chief steno- 
graphers of his time. He was also a Com- 
monwealth man, a soldier, a Clerk of the 
Check in the Navy, and a great adept at 
microscopic penmanship. He has received a 
great deal of attention in biographies; Mr 
Carlton’s account of him is not among the 
least readable of them. 

Pepys’s copy of the ‘ Stenographie’ of 
Thomas Heath, a bookseller of Covent Gar- 
den, is the only one recorded. John Farthing’s 
‘Short-Writing Shortened’ was first pub- 
lished in 1654. The author died in 1674. 
Pepys’s copy is of the posthumous edition of 
1684. Farthing—not in the ‘ D.N.B.’—took 
shorthand notes of the trial of Christopher 
Love for high treason as also of his speech 
and prayer on the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

Of Job Everardt, whose -‘ Epitome of 
Stenographie’ found little favour, Pepys had 
a copy dated 1658. No biographical particu- 
lars of Everardt are known. Noah Bridges’s 
‘ Stenographie and Cryptographie’ is in the 
first edition, 1659. Bridges, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, was a Royalist, who was of some 
service to the King, and during the Com- 
monwealth a schoolmaster. He was also 
of some account as a mathematician. Other 
first editions in Pepys’s collection are those 
of William Mason’s ‘ A Pen Pluck’d from an 
Eagles Wing’ (1672) and ‘ Arts Advance- 
ment’ (1682). Mason was a writing master. 


His achievements in shorthand have bes 
highly belauded—perhaps without giving @ 
credit to his predecessors. He has also, mi 
takenly, been supposed to have been a classi¢ 
scholar and author of a Hebrew Grammar 
Both he and Bridges were deemed worthy #6 
appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is 


| Short-hand’ by Elisha Coles is likewi 
first edition—a work, we are told, notewo 
for containing both the first attempt at a 
torical account of shorthand systems and 
first attempt at indicating vowels by varyin 
the position of consonants in relation to 
line of writing. There is some little do 
as to his being rightly identified im th 
‘D.N.B.’ article under his name. He seems 


‘Maximum in Minimo’ (probably a 
thumous edition) by Samuel Botley, 
‘Rich Redivivus’ by Nathaniel Strin 
were both works founded on Jeremiah Ri 
system. Botley was a Londoner, Striz 
member of an old Yorkshire family. 
Society of Friends meets us in the biogra 
and the work of Laurence Steel, author 
‘Short-Writing’ which Pepys had in, prok 
ably, the first edition. Steel, who is not 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ had, as Mr. Carlton shows, 
painful career which was often the fate 
the seventeenth-century Quaker. 


collection contains further a copy of 
writer’s ‘Holy Bible... in 


Biographical information about 


columns in the ‘ D.N.B.’—a biography full 


hand Yet Shorter’ has the appearance by 
comparison of placid recreation. © Charles 
Aloys Ramsay’s work Pepys had in 
French version, ‘ Nouvelle Méthode ou I’ 
d’Ecrire aussi vite qu’on Parle’; it had 
peared originally in Latin and German, 
mainly on — Bots Ni 
‘ Thoographia ’ is the last of the p—the 
work of 3 Londoner not easy to identity 
This is a book pleasant to browse in 1 


Mr. Carlton gives liveliness to the biogra 
general, it is interesting to observe to what 

variety of minds and in what a variety 
fortunes Short-writing made appeal. ay 
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